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AGRICULTURAL: | 


THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MANAGERS 
OF THE BOSTON ASYLUM AND FARM SCHOOL. | 

The Managers of the above Institution respect- 
fully submit to the Corporation the following Re- 
port: — 

The present Board of Managers was elected in 
the month of June last, and this report commen- 
ces with that period, 

The objects of the [nstitution are presumed to 
be well understood, ‘io rescue trom the ills and 
the temptations of poverty and neglect, those who 
have been left without a parent’s care; to reclaim 
from moral exposure those who are treading the 
paths of danger ; to “place the solitary in fami- 
to give to those who know nothing of the 





lies ;” 
ties or influences of home, some taste and fond- 
ness for a local habitation, at the least; and to of- 
ler to those, Whose only training would otherwise 
have been in the walks of vice, if not of crime, 
the greatest blessing which New Eugland can be- 
stow upon her most favored sons, a good educa- 
lieu, are some of the purposes for which the Asy- 
Jum and Farm School was endowed, Under the 
blessing of God, success has thus far attended the 
exertions which have been made to accomplish 
these objects. From the mouthly reports of the 
Superintendent, and from the personal examina- 
tion of the establishment on Thompson’s Island, 
the Board of Managers are satisfied that there has 
been much improvement in the character of the 
boys who lave been committed to the charge of 
the institution, In the last report of the Superin- 
tendent, 62 beys are }laced in the highest or first 
grade, 40 in the second, 4 in the third, and 1 in 
the fourth. 

‘The number of boys ou the Island at the time | 
of the last report, was 92; since that time 18 boys 
have been udmitted, and three withdrawn. The 
number on the Ist of January, 1837, was 107; all | 
of whom, as well as all other persons connected | 
with the establishment on the Island, were in good | 
health, and there bas been no death at the Tnsti- | 
tution since the last report was made. The 
cupations and employment of the boys vary with 
theseason. fu Spring, Summer and Autumn, the 
larger boys, in classes, work upon the garden and | 
farm, of whose labor they perform a large part. 
The younger boys have small gardens of their 
own, Which afford them recreation when released | 
from schoo}. In the winter season most of them 
attend school, where they are instructed in the 
Jearning usually taught in our common schools, 
and some of them assist in making cicthes and | 
mending shoes. ‘The winter evenings are enna] 
pied with the study of Geography, and the use of | 
Giobes ; Butany and Practical Agriculture ; Lec- | 
turing on different subjects, Singing and Reading. | 
‘The; Superiutendent states that “ every boy in the | 
Institution is required to be present during the | 
evening exercises, if he is able, which are very 
pleasing to them, and which we all enjoy very | 
muuch.” 


OC- 








A large number of mulberry trees have been 


planted upon the Island, and there are many silk 


Worins at the establishment. lt is conte mplared 


to improve the advantages of the location in the 


| production of raw silk for manufacture. 
As to the success of the boys in the farming op- | 
erations, Capt. Chandler, the superintendent says, | 


“they have succeeded far beyond my expecta- 
tions; I think they have done more work, and 
done it better, than the boys of their age who 
have been regularly brought up to the business in 
the country generally do.” And as to the com- 
fort and contentedness of the boys, he says, “they 
are all comfortably clad with woolen clothes, 
shoes, stockings and caps, and appear to be as hap- 
py in their present situation as boys generally are 
under the paternal roof, 
advantages, and most of them are grateful to the 
benefactors of the Institution and their friends for 
placing them here. The boys are well supplied 
with bocks, and keep them in excellent: order; 
our Library contains between 4 and 500 volumes 
of well selected books, J] have also au agricultu- 
ral Library containing about 30 volumes, to which 


‘They appreciate their 


the boys have access,” 

Opportunities are occasionally offered to the 
friends of the boys at the Institution, of visiting 
them on the Island in the summer months. 

‘The School is under the immediate charge of 
Mr George B. Hyde, and he as well as the Su- 
perintendent and all engaged in the establish- 
ment, are believed to merit the continuance of 
the confidence which has hitherto been reposed in 


them, 

During the past summer, several parties of la- 
cies and gentlemen, at the request of the board of 
managers, visited Thompson’s [sland. At these 
visits there have been many persons present, and 


fan examination of the boysin their diflerent stud- | 


ies has been accompanied by some remarks on 
the objects and prospects of the Institution, — 
Among those who have thus visited the Island, 
have been many strangers, who have always ex- 
pressed their juterest and pleasure in its objects 


fand condjtion. 


And how should it be otherwise than an object 
of interest? an Institution designed to rescue the 


destitute orphan boys of our city from viee aud | 


ruin; to withdraw therm from scenes und asso 
ciates, wWhese contaminating infiuence wou'd quick- 
ly destroy the perceptions of conscience, and leave 
them, deprived of that monitor, to pursue the im- 
pulses of passions which inevitably destroy their 
victims. Many are the worthy o! jects of the clar- 
itable institutions among us: our Hospita’s re- 
lieve the sufferings of the sick, and restore them 
to health and usefulness; they are a blessing 
which may be required by all of us, and we would 
not detract from their deserts. But we conceive 
that an institution which is to reseue immortal 
beings from the stain of sin, which could hardly 
otherwise be avoided, which is intended to have 
an influence on the youthful mind, and lead it to 
an understanding of its own capacities, responsi- 


bilities and hopes, deserves the fostering care of 
| - 

an enlightened, benevolent community, as much 
| ° ; : ° . 
as those associatious Whose aim is to cure the dis- 


/ eases of the bey, or to restore the wanderings of 
jintelleet. Such an institution as the Asylum and 
Farm School, is in true accordance with the spir- 
it of the Pilgrims; it carries into effect the first 
objects of their solicitude, the education of the 
young — of that young whose talents would oth- 
‘erwise be employed to violate the peace and vir- 
tue of society. 
It willbe seen by the report of the Finance 
| Committee, that the expenses of the Institution 
| for the year ending January 1, 1837, have amount- 
ed to $6,100, while the receipts for the same time 
| have amounted to $3,500, leaving a deficiency of 
| $2,600. 


_— 


To meet this excess of expenditure over 
| necessary to appeal to the liberality of the publie. 
|S he board of managers had intended to have made 
| that appeal in the autumn of the past year; but 
the condition of the financial affairs of this com- 
munity incaeed them to defer it, They would 
lrecomimend the subject to their successors as one 
requiring their attention when a suitable time shall 
have arrived for its execution, with the confidence 
| that the appeal will be cheerfully and promptly 
lor the Managers, 
WM. GRAY. 


income, and to prevent its recurrence, it will be 


answered. 





At the annual meeting of the Corporation on 
the 10th inst, the above Report was accejted and 
| ordered to be published, together with the follow- 
ing vole, viz: 

Voted, that the Managers be directed to devise 
ways and means to relieve the corporation from 
the present debt, The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year : 


Samuel 'T. Armstiong, President. 
Jona. Phillips, Vice President. 
Win. Hales, Treasurer. 

H. B. Rogers, Secretary. 

Managers. —‘ihos. G. Cary, Benj. A. Gould, 
Moses Grant, Wm. Gray, Geo. H. Kulin, Charles 
C. Paine, Francis Parkman, Edw. 8. Rand, Jno, 
Tappan, Joseph Tuckerman, Henry Upham, Jue, 
D. Williams, 





ON TRANSPLANTING, 

‘There is no operation more important to the 
agriculturist than that of planting out fruit trees ; 
because, if properly performed, the benetits of the 
operation are for himself and for his posterity, 
Hence the damage of iatreducing improper prac- 
tices fonnded upom unsound principles, in plant. 
ing. 

‘Having observed in your November number of 
the Western “ Notes on Trans- 
planting,” copied tron the New York Farmer, 
recommending the planting out of trees without 
lopping o Tany part of the top or branches—and 
apprehending that the reasoning in favor of that 
practice is incorrect, and might mislead, to their 


Faricer, some 
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injury, the confiding and inexperienced, IT beg 
leave to offer a few observations on the subject. 
The author of those “ Notes,” it appears to me, 
reasons badly, when he draws an argument in 
favor of iis new theory, from the fact of the 
greater success in planting a young tree “ with its 
limbs and roots entire,” than “ the larger one with 
the system of decapitation practised upon it.” He 
infers that the difference arises from the amputa- 
tion of the branehes—whereas it  preeeeds from 
the greater loss of the roots, in digging up the 
the larger, than the young tree. In removing a 
young plant, it is quite practicable to retain a much 
larger proportion of the extremities of the srmll 
fibrous roots, adapted to the intro-usception of the 
plant, than of a large tree. ‘Chere can be no doubt 
that the roots are more essentially the life sustain- 
ing members of plants than the branches—there- 
fore, when a tree (small and great) is removed, 
the chance of its living depends more upon retain- 
ing a due proportion of its most essential mem- 
bers. 

The soundness of theories may sometimes be 
tested by pushing the principles on which they 
rest to their extremes. Let us see whether the 
theory here controverted can stand this test. Plant 
a young tree with its branches and roots entire. It 
will live — cut off a branch, it will live — cut off 
several, it will still live — nay, cut off the whole, 
leaving only the stem, end it will not only sur- 
vive, as a thousand instances have proved, but 
being sustained by the roots, it will put out new 
branches and will flourish. 

Plant another tree with its branches and roots 
entire — try the same process of amputation on 
the roots, and ere you reach the last root, the 
branches will wither, and the tree will dectine 
and die. 

An argument in favor of the new theory is at- 
tempted to be founded on a supposed analogy 
between vegetable and animal life. “ But,” (says 
the author,) “ would any person in his senses think 
of cutting off a child’s arm because it had the 
misfortune to lose its foot?” Certainly the au- 
thor of the notes, in this question, loses sight en- 
tirely of the supposed analogy. The foot of an 
animal is not constituted an organ to receive 
through its pores nourishment for the sustenance 
of the body, as the roots ure of a tree. The sto- 
mach of an animal is this organ. Now let us 
suppose the stomach to be wounded or impaired 
so as not to be able to perform adequately the 
functions of receiving, preparing and furnishing 
the body a due proportion of food. What is the 
consequence 2? Why, by an invariable law of na- 
ture, the bulk of substance to be supported must 
be reduced, the body and limbs fall away and 
dwindle, sometimes almost to a skeleton, But 
when the stomach recovers its tone, and perfosms 
properly its functions, then the body end limbs 
begin to recover, and finally assume their wonted 
size and fulness. So wlien the roots of a tree 
bave been reduced or impaired,to a degree which 
Jeaves them incapable of supplying adequate nour- 
ishment for the whole tree, body and limbs, the 
same law of nature orda:ns, that a portion of the 
substance to be supported, nist be reduced — 
the limbs wither, dry, and decay : aud who ever 
yet saw a dry dead twig, restored so as to vege- 
tate ? 

As then, in the cases supposed, art is incapa- 
ble of reducing the bulk of the animal, but na- 
ture is competent both to reduce and restore —as 


art is capable of reducing the bulk of the tree, 


to be supported, is indieated in both cases when 
the sustaining organs are impaired, it would 
seem that the analogy is clearly in favor of trim- 
ming off a portion of the limbs, so as to leave 
the top of the tree proportioned to the remaining 
root. 


But further — is not this new theory entirely 


double purpose of preserving the tree, and improy- 


best guide to young agriculturists. 

But facts are the best arguments in these mat- 
ters. About 30 years ago, I transplanted a pear 
tree into my garden. It was 7 inches through, 
dug up in December, in freezing weather. ‘To 
save it I trimmed off most of the top, so much as 
to admit of its being carried into a cellar to pre- 
serve it for the night from the frost. Next day it 
was carried a mile and planted. It is yet a good 
bearing tree. About ten years past I transplanted 
a bearing Junctting appie tree more than half 
grown, cutting off most of the top. This year it 
bore the best and largest apples of any Junetting 
tree in my orchard. 

Some four or five years pasta neighbor of mine 
transplanted from the forest to his yard a very un- 
common and beautiful tree, bearing berries — de- 
sirous of saving the top, he trimmed off none, and 
the tree died, 

Such facts could be advanced without number. 
— West. Far. 





Sirx.— We were presented some days since, 
by Mr Thomas Whitmarsh of Scituate, Massachu- 
setts, with a skein of sewing silk, manufactured 
by him, which for brilliancy of lustre, beauty of 
color, fineness and evenness of twist, was equal to 
any imported silk we ever saw. Indeed, we do 
not think that a more beautiful article could be 
fabricated in any country. 

While on this subject.it may be well to ae- 
knowledge the receipt of a skein of sewing silk 
made by a lady of Alabama, and whic’, though it 
cannot compare with the beautiful article from 
Scituate, is as a first experiment a highly flatter- 
ing testimony of its fair maker’s skill, and we sin- 
cerely hope that her excellent example may find 
its way to the favor of every homestead and cot- 
tage in our land.— Balt. Far. 


Hogs — may be kept ina thriving condition 
through the winter on apples ; it may be well to 
mix with them a little bran, peas, potutoes, wash, 
or any thing that is convenient. it is much bet- 
ter to put the apples ma cold shed, or in some 
place where they will continue frozen, than to put 
them in the cellar where they will decay. We 
heard a persou who kept his hogs mostly on ap- 
ples through the winter, observe that apples which 
had been frozen and then warmed for hogs were 
preferred to sound apples taken from the cellar. 
So it appears to be much better to save apples in 
a frozen states. Itsaves trouble in carrying thein 
into the cellar, saves expenses in cooking, as free- 
zing and thawing will cook them, and it saves 
many apples which would rot in the cellar. — 





Yankee Far. 





Corn Strack Fopper.— It is observed by a 


leaving only as much as can be supported by the | writer in the Vermont Farmer, and correctly, too, 


appendant root,—- and as reduction, of the bulk | we think, that the stalks and shucks of au acre of 


good corn, well managed, will go as far in keep- 
ing neat eattle, as the hay cut from the same acre 
of ground. What we mean by being well man- 
aged is, that the crop be cut Gn the ground and 
immediately stocked, as soon as the grain is glazed 


| . nt. 3 
= that the corn be picked off as soon as it is suf- 


ficiently dried, and the forage bound, and well 


at war with the system of pruning? done for the | stocked or housed,— and that when given out, it 
j be cutand fed to the stock in mangers, 
ing the fruit, a system which has stood the test of | fed, it can be steamed or wet with a weak pickle, 
ages, and has the sanction of experience, — the | and sprinkled with a small matter or ship stuff or 


If, when 


brau, all the better. ‘the defects in managing 
this forage crop, are, that either the corn is top- 
ped, and the tops left in the field in stacks, or the 
entire stalks are left to stand till they are nearly 
| spoilt by the weather —that they are badly hous- 
ed, and fed inthe yard without cutting. The 
consequence is, that much of their nutritious mat- 
ter is cissipated,that much is often destroyed, and 
that of what remains eatable, the cattle are only 
able to consume the leaves, tops and shucks, the 
main stock being lost, for want of being cut so 
that the cattle ean masticate it. Our cows and 
oxen were kept last winter almost wholly upon 
cut corn stalks, and they were in as goo condi- 
tion in the spring, as when fed entirely on hay.— 
Cultivator. 





Latrarore Corx.— Mr Hiram Clark of South- 
ampton, received two ears of Lathrop Corn last 
spring, froma friend, which he planted on the Ist 
day of June. He harvested from them about five 
bushe!s, and found nota soft ear among the whole ; 
whereas in two pieces in the immediate vicinity, 
and on equally early land of the common corn, 
he found but very little ripe. The common corn 
was planted about three weeks earlier, and he 
judged that it would have required four weeks 
more of ordinary Fall weather to have brought it 
to the soundness of the Lathrop corn. Thus it 
appears that the latter will ripen from five to sev- 
en weeks the earliest. What I have seen has 12 
or 14 rows to the ear, and about the size of that 
commonly called “ Tucket.” Is it not worthy of 
the attention of the farmers these cold summers ? 
— .Vorthamplon Repub. 

A small quantity of the above mentioned sort 
of Corn, may be had at the N. BE. Farmer Seed 
Score, No. 52, North Market Street, Boston. 





A New York Yankee has invented an improy- 
ed bee hive, which is said to have the appearance 
of,and to be, in fact a mahogany sideboard, with 
drawers above, and a closet below, wiih glass 
doors te be placed in the chamber of a house and 
to be connected with the open air by a tube pass- 
ing through the wall. The operations of the bees 
are clearly seen through the glass doors, and the 
honey is deposited in the drawer. 





The piece ot Railroad between Taunton and 
Mansfield is good—rather superior to the Boston 
and Providence track. We whistled over them on 
Saturday at the rate of twentyfive miles an hour. 
There’s but precious little room for improvement 
in land travel. 


aaah a ee mle acess 


Learning without good sense to regulate it, is 
like self-righteousness, the more a man has of it 
the worse it is for him. 
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VSIPCL ARTS. 


| winding up a watch or clock, Springs passing | 
_ a a from some part of the frame to the circumference 
of the cylinders pull them back after the power 
which rolled them over is spent, On the top of 
ithe periphery or circumference of these cylinders 
jis fastenegl a band which passes down to a treadle 
| below. 


New Iyvenrions. — As fertile as are the | 
Yankees, in new inventions, they cannot at pres- 
ent supply them at Washington as fast as they 
burn them up. As a new recruit, however, to 
supply the place of those consumed, we will men- 
tion the following which have come to our knowl: | 
edge. 


‘There is a treadle to each eylinder, and 


the one or other, 


upon the As you bring one 
Woopwarn’s Hay Press. — This is a very cylinder over by the pressure of the right foot, 
neat and well contrived press — invented by Mr) you turn the shaft too which by means of bands. 
Woodward, of Dresden, Me. for pressing hay, cot- F 
ton, hops, &e. 
It consists of a stout box or place to put the 
hay — which contains a piston or follower. On 
-one side, near the top, is a shaft extending across, 
and on each end of this shaft is a spiral, or snail 
formed projection, which commences even with 
the body of the shaft and rises or projects above 
it, as it goes round, 
is attached a strong chain; this chain passes | have no doubt affords good exercise to the opera- 
downward under a pulley, and then upwards, an! | tor, — Maine Farmer. 


inder, 
and press with the left, this continues the motion 


mean time the spring brings back the right cylin- 
i der, and the palls to their first position, and thus 
| by alternate pressure, the motion is kept up, and 
the grain threshed. We have not seen it in oper- 


| this 
ia order to put the machine in motion, you place | 
your feet upon the treadles, and bear alternately 
i their own support, 


‘and pulleys, communicates the motion to the eyl-| 
You then ease the pressure of this foot 


of the other cylinder with the shaft, while in the | 


'o oneend of each spiral | ation, but understand it threshes clean, and we | 


Tur Insane. — We learn from the last report 
of the Prisen Discipline Society, which by the 
way, is one of the most interesting documents 
which was ever printed, that Dr Woodward und 
other gentlemen connected with institutions for 
the insane, are decidedly in favor of employing 
lass of patients in the cultivation of land. 
Not only does it greatly promote their healih, but 
it enables them to contribute in part, at least, to 
Iris a singular faet that the 
insane are more manageable in the fields than any 
where. At Worcester, where the experiment has 
been made to some extent, it is stated that while 
many have escaped from the yard, enclosed as 
‘they were by high fences, only one has escaped 
from the fields. — Library of Heaith. 


c 


Guy Richards, of Montreal, in an article, writ- 
ten for the New York Observer, gives the follow. 
| ing as a remedy for Hydrophobia : 

| «Take a table spoonful of oyster shell lime, 


|powder it, and sift it through a piece of book 
|muslin. ‘lo this add a sufficiency of egg to give 


is hooked to the piston. On one end | it a consistency something like soft dough, try it 


the shaft | ; ‘ : , ; : 

is also attached to a large wheel or pulley. ‘To It gives us great pleasure to be able to an- |! 4 little fresh buiter or olive re Let he — 

this a strong rope is fastened, and a horse or tthe cake in the morning and abstain from food 
} This dose repeated 


yoke of oxen is attached to it when pressure is to 


' 
nounce the discovery of a pew species of Mona- | © 
idelphia. It is a shrub or tree belonging to class | #4 drink at least six hours, 











be applied. The shaft being put in motion, the 
chain winds round the spiral — beginning at the 
Jarge end following along to the smallest end — 
thus varying the proportion of the power to the 
We think 


this quite an improvement in the press — it being 


resistance, as the resistance increases. 


portable and convenient — cost probably abou, | 


$60. 

Sanroxp’s Gainpstone Suarr. — Every one 
who has a grindstone needs a shaft to it. And it 
is no small job sometimes to get a good one and 
have it well fitted. Mr John Sanford, of Free- 
man, has invented a mode of obviating this dif- 
fieulty in a great measure. 
iron after a suitably sized pattern — the bearings 
are made smaller in the pattern than the main 
body so as to need little or no turning to make 
them right. 
midway of the shaft forming a shoulder against 
which the stone presses when upon the shaft. 
When the stone is placed in its proper position, 
lead is run in the space between the stone and 
shaft, which fills it completely up. The lead is 
held in its place by notehes or indentations in the 
shaft. <A hole or mortice is left in one end, into 
which is placed a wooden or iron crank. It is a 
simple and convenient article, 


West’s Turesuine Macninr. — A portable 
hand, or rather foot threshing machine has re- 
cently been invented and set in operation by Mr 
Ammi West, of Greene. The threshing part is 
on the plan of a cylinder and beaters or bars. 

This is put in operation by a peculiar appara- 
tus as follows, 

A shaft goes across the frame in front of the 
cylinder, On this shaft is fixed two hollow 
or box eylinders, within these are four palls, 
These palls are fixed to the inside of the box by 
a pin, and the other end drops intonotches cut in 
the circumference of the shaft within the cylin- 
ders. ‘The cylinders or boxes play easily upon 
the shaft in one direction, but are prevented from 
turning the other way by the palls which catch 
into the shaft and turn that also as if they were 
all solid together, similar to the contrivance of 


lle has a shaft cast of | 


A cheek or projection rises up about | 


xii, Monocia. I have ventured to call it Pinn’s 
| Tivertonensis, from the place of its growth. 
| Leaves solitary, flat, deuticulate, nearly in rows, 
cones ovate, terminal, harflly longer than the 
leaves. Jt occurs in the woods in Tiverton, State 
,of Rhode Island. It is a straight tree, remarka- 
ble for the horizontal! arrangement of its branches. 
and resembles considerably the Pinus Canadensis 
of Bigelow, It differs however, in one impor- 
tant particular. Jt is studded with beautiful red 
flowers, of various sizes, from the dimensions of 
alarge cup down t> that ofa dime. Outer leaves 
a faint red, inner a deep searlet. Flowers about 
ithe 25th of December. Before the flowers ap- 
| pear, it looks almost precisely like the the Hem- 
|lock Spruce. It is sometimes used at Christinas, | 


) for decorating Churches. 


Porasn rrom Berr Root. — A new discoy- 
ery has been made in France, to produce potash 
in such quantities from the residum of beet root, 
after making the sugar as to threaten a rivalry 
with the produce of the American forests. M. 
'Dubrunfaut is the discoverer. ‘The molasses, 
, after serving for the making of sugar, is distilled 
jto obtain aleohol, ‘The remainder is then, instead 
(of being thrown away, manufactured into potash. 
‘The quantity of potash furnished by Mr Dubrun- 
| faut’s process is equal to one sixth of the quantity 
of sugar extracted from the beet root, Thus 
says the Journal des Debats, taking the amcunt of 
|indigenous sugar manufactured each year at 
| 40,000,000 of kilogrammes, tiere may besides be 
extracted from the beet root, which has served for 
that production, 7,000,000 kilogrammes of saline 
matter, comparable to the best potash of 
merce, and this too without the loss of the alco- 
bol, and other produce, the fabrication of which 
must be continued sim Itaneously. According 
to present prices, the 7,000,000 of kilogrammes 
represent a value of from 8,000,000 to 9,000,000 
of frances. — Washington Globe. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


cone 


Woman, — Were it not for woman, our infan- 
ey would be without succour, Gur manhood with- 
out enjoyment, and our age without relief, Then 
how can we respect them too much, 


for three mornings in succession, is in all cases 
sufficient.” 


Hessian Fity, — The best preventives against 
the depredations of the Hessian Fly seem to be 
good soil and good culture which shall ensure a 
vigorous growth, and sowing after autumnal frosts 
by which the young wheat is believed to escape 
the fly in the fall. Some experiments recorded in 
the third volume of the Memoirs of the Newark 
Board of Agriculture, and elsewhere of sowing 
caustic lime upon the grain in the spring of the 
year seem to encourage the idea that it saves the 
crop at least partially from the fly ; but these will 
hardly justify us in pronouncing the remedy effi- 
cient. Jt is worthy of further trial; and we 
should like to be advised of any results that may 
strengthen the probability of success, 


Fruit kept sounp 1n Corron, — We have 
been informed by a gentleman, who has had 
practical proof of its success, of a new mode of 
keeping fruits fresh for the table, as grapes, plums, 
&c. a long time after they have been gathered. 
It is simply to alternate them in layers with cot- 
ton batting, in clean stone jars, and to place them 
in a chamber secure from frost. The discovery 
was accidental, A servant maid in the family of 
William Marcy of Union village, Washington 
county, about to visit her friends, &e, ewred a 
quantity of plums inthis way to preserve them 
till ber return. They were found to have kept ip 
excellent condition, long after the fruit bad disap- 
peared in the garden. From the bint thas afford- 
ed, Mr Marcy, Mr Holmes, and one or two neigh- 
bors laid down grapes in this manner last fall, and 
they enjoyed the luxury of fresh, fine flavored 
fruit through the winter, until the early part of 
March. 


An evidence of the extent of the wine and 
fruit trade of the United States, it may be men- 
tioned that on the 18th, of October last, sixty five 
sail of Arnerican merchantmen got under way 
and left Uie port. of Malaga. 


Between meg, and wife nothing ought to rule 
butlove:. 
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(From the Ohio Farmer.) 


eight acres ei first year, and 60 bashels of corn. 


LOCATION, SOIT. AND CULTIV\TION OF THE) [¢ your land is perteet'y clear of weeds, you are 


MADDE& CROP, 


A loca ion facing the south or south-east is to 
be preferred, A sandy Loam not over stiff and 
heavy, or light and sandy, or a good brown, deep, 
rich upland Loam, free from foul grass, 
stones or stumps of trees, 
tatoes, 


weeds. 


peas, corn or wheat, has been cultivated 
the past season, plough deep twice, ouce in) Sep- 
tember and once in October, and if rather stiff let 
it lie after the plough until spring. 
spring opens, and the ground has become dry and 
warin, (say in Tennessee, Ist of April, Obie 15th, 
and New York, 25th to Ist of 
the spring of 1836.) Plough again deep, the deep- 
er the better, then barrow well and strike it into 
ridges with a one horse plough, three feet wide, 


and four feet rote, or making a ridge once in 
seven feet, raising it, if on rather moist ground, 


eight or ten inches, al dry land six or eight from 
the natural level, the ‘n with a light harrow level, 


and shape the ridges like a we!l formed bed of 


beets, &c. 

We will suppose you intend to plant one acre 
of ground, and that you have purchased 8 bashels 
of top roots in the fall and buried them like poia- 
toes on your premises — count the ridges on your 
acre, and take out of the ground, 
roots, and plant it on 1-8 of your ridges 3 you will 
then be able to ascertain how to proportion your 
roots for the remainder. 

The following is the manner of planting, cul- 
tivating, &c., when the quantities of ground do 
not exceed three or four acres. One person on 
each side of the ridge to make the holes, (plant 
four inches below the surface of the bed, or there- 
abouts, when covered,) one on each side to drop 
the roots, and one on each side to cover, pressing 
tre hill like that of planting corn, or three per- 
sons on one side, as the case may be, whether 
you have one or more acres to plant. Let the 
owner be the dropper of roots, and his most tho- 
rough assistants behind him. Make 
from twelve to eighteen apart, and about 
six inches from the edge of the ridge. As the 
plants are supposed to have been purchased in the 
fall, the roots may have thrown out spronts, and 
possibly have leaved. In this case, in dropping 
and covering, you will leave the most prominent 
sprout or sprouts a little out of the ground, as 
where a plant has leafed, it ought not to be smo- 
thered. 

When the plant gets up three or four inches, 
weed with the hoe, and plough with one horse, 
between the ridges or beds, but not on them; 
this will take place 2 or 3. weeks after planting. 
When up 12 or 15 inches, many of the tops will 
fall; assist them with a ten foot pole; two per- 
sons cross them exch way across the bed, cover 
them with a shovel or garden rake, throwing the 
soil from between the ridges. — After loosening 


the holes 
inches 


‘with the one horse plongh, you will, with a shovel 


scatter the earth between the stalks rather than 
throw jit into heaps; of course we wish to keep 
the stalks separate, as they are to form new and 
important roots in the centreof the beds. About 
the 20th of June, you may plough between the 
beds, and scatter more earth on the fresh to;s, 
{all but the ends) and when you get through, you 
may plant potatoes between the beds if you choose. 
I do not recommend it, if you have plenty of land, 
although I raised 1070 bushels of’ Pink Eyes on 


Where a crop of po- | 


May; i speak of 


ove bushel of 


| 
| 


When the | 





(through with your labor on the Madder crop for | 
this year, except in latitudes where there is not 
much snow, and considerable frost; in this case 
cover in October two inches or thereapout. 2d 
year ; same operations in weeding, but no crop 
June. 3d year; weed 
only ; 4th year; weed in the spring, if a weedy 


between ; cover once in 


piece of ground. 

jegin to plough out the roots in Tennessee, 
{3 years old] first Sept. 
time. 


the tops with a sharp hoe, In ploughing out the 


roots use a heavy span of borses, and a large 
plough. We ought to choose a soil neither too 


wet or too dry, too stiff or light. Shake the dirt 
from the roots, and rinse or wash, as the soil may | 
be, stiff or light; dry 


grind them ima mill efter Wilson’s Patent Cof- 
fee Mill; this mill weighs from one to two! 
pounds, The madder rill may be from 60 to 80 | 
Ibs. weight. Grind coarse, and fan in a fanning 
mill; then grind again for market. ‘Vhe profit | 


of this crop is immense ; the exhaustion of. soil 

trifling, and glutting the market out of the ques. | 

tion. 
The 


Fditor of the Albany Cultivator, vol. 2 


page 20, says — “It is principaily cultivated in | 


Holland, the province sa Zealand, being literally 
covered with it, frém whenee it is exported to 
every part of Bos pe America, yielding al- 
most incalculable profits. The import of this 
article for the use of our manufacturers, is said 


to amount in value, to more than two millions of 


dollars annually.” Mr Jefferson, while minister 
in France, writes: “ They cultivate madder here 
at immense profits; they dig it once in five or six 
years.” [ have before me a communication from 
a cultivator of the article, (see Cultivator, vol. 2, 
page 93,) who makes the clear profit to amount 
to $888 30, on an acre once in four years. The 
lowest amount of profit that | have known on an 
acre in four years is $300; the highest 1200; this 
last included the saie of top roots for planting. 
The amount will vary according to the soil and 
cultivation, { have unquestionable evidence that 
one hill (2400 to the acre) has produced in five 
years, 4 lbs, of kiln dried madder ; another at five 
years old, 6 Ibs. another wherein they took un- 
common pains with the hill, 8 los.8 oz. Mir Wood- 
bury of Winfield, Herkimer county, N. Y., the 
writer of the above mentioned communication, 
purchased in the fall of 1834, one-fifth of an acre 


of macder 4 years old and planted in hills, (far less | 
productive than if planted in ridges) for which he | 


paid $80, and dug from it one thousand one hun- 
dred pounds. After it was kiln dried, he 
for 18 cents the pound. ‘the usual yield for four 
years is 3 pounds to the hill, where the land is 
first rate, and the cultivation is performed by a 
snug farmer. The crop increases something like | 
the following ratio,. viz. Ist year, small grewth. | 
2d, double. 3d, equal to the two first, 4th, equal 
to 15 per cent. on the whole ; at least this is my 
opinion, not having dug any that was five years 
old. Madder grows, and the stalks are fresh, in 
any of the middle aud western States until killed 


Ohio [4 years] same | 
New York, 15th or 20th, after cutting off 


ita common hop kiln; | 


sold it | 


jand 


| Winthrop, Me. ‘The cultivators of Holland and 
from whom we draw most ct 
| plies,and most of the agricultural authors of those 
‘countries have been silent on the subject. 

| I am located in the rich bottoms of the Vermil- 
lion river. J, in connection with another person, 
plant this spring 10 or J2aeres. As f have always 
‘been of the opinion that a madder soil should be 


| france, 


/composed ina great degree of decayed vegetables, 

! think T shail get in four years from 5 to 6000 Ibs. 
‘of dried Madder per acre. | bave a good upland 
1 1-2 acres, planted some time since, from which 
I can spare enough roots next fall, to plant 6 or 7 
‘The price will be, 9 the fall, for 6 bush- 
els, $24; over 6 and under 12, $3 50 per bushel 
over 12, $3. 

Birmingham ‘s 38 miles west from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 14 miles south-east from Huron, Ohio. 
Messrs. Wickham & Co., Forwarding Merchants, 
Huron, will be applicant’s agents, to whom funds 
may be forwarded for the purchase of roots ; P. 
E. & FE. B. Bronson, Birmingham, owners, or R. 
Bronson, Manager. All letters on the subject must 
ihe post paid to meet with attention. 
| 1 had been in the practice of using the ¢ Rubin 
''Tinetorum, or Dyer’s Madder,’ for many years 
| previous to embarking in the business ; and before 
'T commenced, 1 ascertained that the pore e of the 
imported article was worth (the preceding thirteen 
years, on an average, in the New York mwarket,) 
(15 cents per Ib.; the ten years preceding the thir- 
teen years, it was worth 25 cents, and in thet time 
have known itworth 44 cents. Jin my early com- 
munications to Editors of agricultural papers, | 
stated the crop would equa! 2000 Ibs. 3 years old, 
but did not dream that 4 years would produce an 
average of 4000 Ibs. on good land and good cul- 
ture. The cost does notexceed 4 1-2 ets. per Ib., 
exclusive of selling top roots for planting. They 
may be sold with profit at three years and even 
two years old, 

It is surprising to me that no more than sixty 
acres is as yet under cultivation. ‘There will be 
about one hundred acres planted this spring, and 
from forty-five thousand to seventy. five thousand 
aeres wanted for the consumption of the United 
States, and England as she cannot grow the ar- 
ticle, imports all she nses. I say she cannot grow 
it to advantage ; her summers are too moist and 
cool. It is more absurd to let foreign nations ex- 
| port madder to this country, than to let them ex- 
| port wheat or wheat flour. It is more hardy than 
ithe potatocrop. It is worth three cents more per 
| ore than the best imported. As a proof, no 

imported madder can be sold where this has been 
kept for sale. The difference ccnsists in this, 
that the brightest roots are selected in the field 
in those countries, dried and ground, and sent to 
England. ‘They use it in dyeing their Adriano- 
|ple, or ‘Turkey red, on cotton; the rest dried, 
“without rinsing) ground, and sent to America. 

In this country, a prodent cultivator rinses, dries, 
and grinds altogether ; then fans or separates the 
|loose bark and small fibres from the pure article. 
|The refuse is used for ground of many colors. 

Madder is used in whole, or part, for the fol- 
| lowing colors on wool, both in England, France, 
America, viz: blue, black, red, buff, olive- 


acres, 


| 
| 





hy a hard frosi, and is almost the first vegetable | brown, olive, navy-blue, and many others ; final- 


that starts in the spring, hence I should suppose | 


ly it produces one of the most beautiful, durable, 


that madder in Tennessee, at 3 years old, would | and healthy colors that is at this time dyed ; as 
it enters greatly into their 
Massachusetts, 


be equal to four years at Birmingham, Ohio ; four | for calico printers, 
; and a half, Oneida county, New York; five years | dyes. 


The city of Lowell, in 


our sup. 
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uses thirty thousand dollars worth per year. A | 


war with France would raise the ariicle to thirty | 
one cents per Ib. in the New York market. One 
small establishment in Otsego County, New York, 
uses equal, each year, to three-fourths of all that 
is raised in the Northern States at this time. 

The reader will now inquire why have not the 
farmers in the United States, entered into the cul- | 
ture of this article, and completely glutted the 
market? [ will answer, that most of them want, 
their profit at the expiration of each year, not think- 
ing that the horse or ox is four years old before it 
is profitable to sell. But there is another difficul- 
ty. I have before observed that there was want- 
ing, for the consumption in the United States, from 
45 to 75,000 acres. The amount of Madder roots, 
fer planting, dug last fall, was 1000 busheis. There | 
will be planted this spring, say something more | 
than 100 acres; next fall there will be for sale, | 
roots amounting to 250 bushels, and next year, | 
enough to plant 200 acres. Probably it will take | 
ten years or more, to procure a supply of roots to | 
plant, equal to the consumption of 1835—6 or 7. 
| have before me a communication from a respec- | 
table correspondent, detailing the mode of cultiva- | 
tion in Holland and France, together with queries, 
requesting my answers, which I will most cheer- 
fuliy give, and which will be forwarded to be in- 
serted in your paper, should you deem the above 
worthy of publication, 

I have, for many years past, believed that the | 
soil and climate of Ohio, was peculiarly favorable 
to the culture of silk, madder, and the grape for 
making wine ; and having resided here in course 
of the last and present years, several months, I 
have been more and more confirmed in that opin- 
ion, What hinders this State from rising in rank 
above New York? Let every farmer take an ag- 
ricultural paper, and improve the privileges that 
nature has giventhem. 1 have examined the soil 
and privileges of this county in particular, and do 
not hesitate to say, 1 believe that it equals any 
part of the United States, ‘There is, I believe, no 
desirable fruit or grain that grows north of Phila- 
delphia, but what flourishes here. 
a most desirab'e soil and climate, compared with 
that of the middle counties of New York, Many | 
of the farmers of this section, only skim the sur- | 
face of the land with the plough. What hinders 
the water, in the spring and fall, from settling in | 
the ground through the sub soil, ind bursting out | 
in springs ? Shallow ploughing. What hin-| 
ders the farmer from obtaining thirty bushels of} 
wheat to the acre ?——— Shallow ploughing. 1) 
wish I were able to commit to paper all [ feel in | 

} 


| 
| 


' 





It is certainly 








favor of manual labor, or agricultural schools, back- 
ed by numerous agricultural papers, containing 
communications froma Buel, a Colman, and a} 
host of other scientific and practical farmers. | 
am not a practical farmer, in a large way, myself, | 
but the aid [T have received from perusing those 
papers, for a few years past, has been of great ben- 
efit to me — yes, ten times the expense of four ag- 
ricultural papers per year. 

Not being brought up on a farm, how could [| 
exercise judgment in the selection of a horse, ox, | 
sheep, or hog? [read the communications of) 
writers of acknowledged reputation, on the sub- 
ject, and compared their arguments with my own | 
reason, improved by previous reading, and made 
my choice. How should I be able to select and 
cultivate the various grains and grasses, or to till 
the ground to a proper rotation of crops, or select 


| 


| 
t 


prtronize agricultural papers; but knowmg my 
to oy: . ° . . Fy a . ° . ° 
inability to do justice to the subject, and fearing | neuralgia, in the drinkers of wine and beer, and 
your readers will think [am fishing for some pur 


‘you and your brethren in the cause, many sub- 


}communications on the same subject may be pub- 


'skin, when abundant. 


' drawing the stimulus which caused it. 


‘ance Society, and drinks no distilled liquers, and -~ 


and engraft with my own hands the best fruits in | 


the country, and fast, though not least, to have a! 
good garden ? 


L might go on and multiply reasons why I will 


hat as much mischief to health, results from the 
ise of any kind of fermented liquor, as from dis- 
tilled spirit equally diluted with water. Indeed, 
the strong tendeney to disorders of the Joints, as 
gout, and what is called chronic rheumatism, or 


' 


to apoplexy and dropsy in beer drinkers, would 


ticular individual, T will conclude with wishing | induce me, if 1 must drink any given amount of 


Aleobol in a given series of vears, to prefer dis- 
tilled spirit to any sort of fermented liquor. 

It is the alcohol in fermented liquors which 
causes man to prefer them to water, and doubt- 
less the only resson why deep drunkenness is not 
as common in communities purely wine or cider 
drinking, as in those who employ chiefly, or whol- 

The following letters were writen in answer to | ly, distilled spirit, is, that the aleohol cannot be 
inquiries, proposed by a Committee of the Bay gor had ina state so coneentrated. Fewer drunk- 
Temperance Association, to gentlemen of science | ards, perhaps, are made by gider drinking, than 
Other | by the use of wine —at least, some kinds of wine ; 
and it is understood that pure wine made from 
lished ata future time. rich grapes, contains from 10 to 15, ar more, per 
were as follows: cent, of Alcohol, while the Aleohol in cider ran- 

Ist. — Whether the habitual use of cider has }-ges from 6 to 10 per cent. — It will be perceived 
any tendency, without the aid of other intoxica-| that 10 per cent. of Alcohol will make wine or 
ting liquors, to form the habit of intemperate drink-| cider of the same strength with a liquor com- 
ing. posed of one part of proof spirit and four parts of 
water. ; 

How can there be a drink so good as water? 
We have a plenty of evidence from faet that it is 
better and saferthan any other, It seems to have 
been made just right at first, and if, for some 
thousands of years, mankind have been in vain 


scribers, and that you will consider me one of'| 
them. R. BRONSON. 
Birmingham, Huron County, Ohio. 


(From the Mechanic & Farmer.} 
TEMPERANCE. 


and experience in the medical profession. 


‘The questions proposed 


2d.— Its influence in reproducing intemperate 
habits, which had been for a time abandoned, 

3d.— Its influence upon diseases, and upon the 
general health of the community. 

To Dr Mussey was also proposed the question, 
whether the alcohol of fermented liquors is set 


| free, so as to set directly upon the system, or is | attempting to make it better by various additions, 


‘'t may be safely predicted, that as many more 
thousands of years will roll away before their ef 


carried off by the digestive process. 

My Dear Sir,— In reply to your inquiries, I 
may say, forts will be followed with better success. 

1. That we have no evidence whatever, that al- I believe that something like a reply to all the 
cohol, in any form, or taken under any variety of | questions is contained in the foregoing remarks, 
admixture, is cap:.ble of being digested or conver- With much regard, yours, 
ted into nourishment. RK. D. MUSSEY. 

2d. That it is capable of passing into the blood dsdeacnseisainanettitninioremnentisigiataitegiigibiatind 
Burn your Coat Asurs.—Mr Editor : ~— J 


und existing in it in the state of aleohol, and pas- 
sing out again in the same state, along with watery | have always regarded the statement that there was 
vapor — in so faras we can judge from the flavor | any thing combustible in anthracite coal ashes, as 


of the breath, and the perspirable matter of the} a mere whim; and 1 have been lately induced to 
I bled a drunkard last Sat- try the experiment, more to prove the fallacy of 
urday, whose blood, as well as skin, liad distinctly | the notion than from any expectation of a success- 
the alcoholic color. ful result. But “I give itup.” In these hard 
This odor exists in the breath of the wine, ci-| tinies, perhaps some of your readers may be dis- 
der and porter drinker. Every fact we possess | posed to try the experiment ; and without attempt- 
on this subject goes to prove that alcohol is 9| ing an explanation of the thing, ! will briefly state 
poison — that it is always injurious to the machi-| the method and result of my own trial: Before 
nery of life, when habitually taken —and that,| making the fire in the morning, or when wishing 
when used as a medicine, it operates like other! to replenish it, | stir the ashes and fine coal thor- 
active medicines, which are poisons, by making a| oughly out of the grate, leaving in the grate all 
temporary impression, uuhealthy im_ itself, but| the coal that wiil not fall through —add enough 
which may supplant the impression made’ by the} fresh coal to make the fire, and when it burns 
disease, and then be made to subside, by with-| freely, cover it about an inch thick with the fine 
coal and ashes mixed together, and wet with as 
That cider, wine and beer can bring back the | much water as they will hold — and as that burns 
relish for distilled spirit, in a reclaimed drunkard, | oft, put on another coat. Possibly this cannot 
is certain. A glass of cider, beer or wine, has | bie done in open grates where there is not much 
brought back to sottishness and destruction, many | draft; but a fair trial will, 1 think, convince the 
aman who seemed te have been reformed. <A | most sceptical that there is much that is valuable 
man now walks our streets with a red face and | jn the ashes which are ordinarily thrown into the 
glassy eye, who abstained from strong drink for | streets. Many will undoubtedly cavil, but let the 
three years — who is a member of our ‘Lemper- | candid TRY. 





whose appetite was resuscitated by wine and beer, The New York Commercial Advertiser of the 

aud whose destruction is now regarded as almost | 1Sth ult. states, that within the three preceding 

certain. He is said to have taken more than 20| days twenty thousand, five hundred bushels of 

glasses of wine last Friday. German wheat had been sold in that city at from 
There cannot, I think, be left a reasonable doubt | $2 to $2,50 per bushel. 
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AaricutturaL Survey or THE ComMONWEALTH OF 


Massacuusetrs.— We have been inforined, and are | 


much pleased to learn, that a Topographical Survey of 
this State, with particular reference to its \griculture, 
under the sanction of the Legislature, is in contempla- 


Econoiny ; 14. Political Economy; 15. Obstacles to | 


Improvement; 16. Miscellaneous Observations , 17 
Means of Improvement 

Other topics of inquiry might be added to, or substi- 
tuted for some of the above mentioned; and, perhaps, 


circular letters containing queries relative to such points | 


of information as are thouglit of the greatest conse- 


quence, might be sent to intelligent cultivators, in the | 


towns about to be visited for the purposes of Agricul- 


tion. Surveys of this kind have been accomplished in tural Surveys, &c. By such and other means which 


Great Britain and Ireland, and the results have been 
very useful and interesting. Almost every cultivator 


will suggest themselves to practical and ingenivus cul- 
livators, a mass of information may be elicited which 

, : , val, . = me 
fas some improvement, or peculiar mode of tillage, will be of a value, scarcely to be overrated by the most 


some new or improved seed, plant, fruit, breed of ani- | $8984'n€ anticipations. 





mals, mode of treating their diseases, some new and su- Tar F “4 I pa R 

: be as He Farminc Interest any THE Su 18 - 

perior implements for facilitating and adding efficacy to | Under this ! Ne TE y poke heen: 
A Figs ‘ ; NUE.— 8 e! san Fy es i 

labor ; something peculiar in his practice of the art of *Y* FEET CEE PRES, SOS MENTOR Paliner grees oF 


article, recommending the several States to establish 
Pattern Farms, Agricultura! Schools, General State Ag- 


ricultural Schoo!s, and County Societies. 


hasbandry, which, if generally known, would be gener- 

ally adopted, and prove beneficial to every individual of | 
the great family of man. The knowledge derived from ‘igi 
actual survey, sanctioned by ocular demonstration, and |“ After viewing and reviewing the subject, in all its 
various phases, we have come to the conclusion, that a 
better disposition of a part of t.e revenue, could not be 
made; and that lice the seed sown of old, it would in- 


crease a hundred fold. 


correctly reported, could have none of the disadvanta- 
ges attributed to book farming. It would be the results 
of experience, communicated, for the most part by men 

who practice what they communicate, and who cannot | 


. ‘“ i i > : jous 
afford to practice incorrectly. America at this moment presents a curious aspect 


ae bP : P » world. Hitherto, from her surplus pr ‘ 

In carrrying into effect a survey of the kind alluded | nataccade : sorts ties ipaie 
: has been able to supply the old world with a large por- 

to, much — almost everything would depend on the ag- | Fitiate Real f. b sia os tie S 

ricultural knowledge and judgmeut, as well as industry yk wt } “We a oe + ae ( pA ee 

of the person or persons to whom the surveys may be a ST Ue SES Te EE Per, Me He'aee whines do 


. satlantte grai ar daily 
entrusted. It would be easy to accumulate masses of | SORenat snes CeneNNae Giant gronrnes, Dir Ler daily 


matter, as flat, stale and unprofitable as the figures in | 
the calendar pages of an old almanac, but if the inquirer | 
knows what has been in use, and is capable of judging | 
of what might be found useful in rural economy, mines 
of informat on might be explored, more valuable than | é 
é : | event the depredations of the fly, and stay " 
those of Golconda or Potosi. of, preve I ations ys stay the ele 


In order to obtain valuable results to the researches, seen? OR Sapene, S Wny Se net Se diay th 


: : er, the happiest effects woul s ir exis- 
said to be in contemplation, a system should be pursued other, the happi st effects would result from the r exis 
. “ig a vio} tence. While the two first, would tend to enlighten 
as regards objects of inquiry. In Great Britain, the fol- ; , ; f 
lowing course, or something similar, was usually adop | the agricultural community, the two latter would excite 
5 . , . Sigh . . 
bihsass |a spirit of emulation and generous rivalry, that could 


: il to be produetive of an im i 
Seaves ev Mienenees. not fail t I immense sum of public 


. ; . , } ane private good.” 
Middlesex is part of the north side of a vale watered | 


Th: ag : . te 709) . pat fat®. >a: | P 
by the Thames, and centains 179,200 acres, exhibiting | AGRicoLTuRAL Parans su Matnz.— Meine can now 
a great variety of agriculture. 


bread. Such being the case, does it not behoove those 
whose province it is to superintend and promote the 
concerns of the national husbandry, to essay a remedy 
for the existing evils. If it should be asked, would the 
organization of the agricultural institutions, we speak 





_ boast of a trio of agricultural papers, equal to any imthe 
country ; and we are happy to add that her farmers 
seem to understand their value, by tendering them a 


i. Geographical State and Circumstances. 

Climate — Healthy ; warmer near London, from the 
fires kept there. Stationarp winds from 8. W. and N. | hearty and liberal support. 

The Maine Farmer, is published at Winthrop, and 
ably conducted by Dr, Holmes, a practical cultivator, 
and a scientific man. His correspondents are numerous 


} 
j 
‘ 
} 
| 
' 
| 


i. In spring, frost in the hollows, when none on the 
lills, thermometer has been as high as 53°, aud as low 
as 6° below zero. 
Soil.— By long continued manuring, the surface soil | and of the right sort, giving valuable statements of im- 
almost every where looks like loam. provement and experience, in a plain and perspicous 
Surface —Gently waving ; highest towards the north ; | manner. 
Hampstead 400 feet above the level of the sea, &c. The Yankee Farmer, is published at Portland, 8. W. 
Mineral Strata.— 1. Cultivated surface. 2. Gravel | Cole, Editor, and commences it third volume, with an 


of Flints, &e. Water: Abundant and excel'ent. The | improved typographical appearance, and changed from | 


Thames falls about 24 feet in ten miles. Mineral wa- | a semi-monthly to a weekly paper. The Editor is in- 


ters, at East Acton, Hampstead and Bagnige wells. Fish dustrious, and successful in his endeavors to present to | 


caught in the Thames: Sturg:on, Salmon, Tench, &c. his readers an interesting sheet. The selections and 

Spring water found at various depths, from 5 to 300 editorial matter are alike judicious, 

feet; the latter the depth at Paddington. 
2. State of Property. — Estates generally under the published at Bangor, is devoted as its name indic utes, 


5 


care of attornies and badly managed. ‘lenures: much | and differs somewhat in plan from the two first named 


freehold, considerable extent of copyhold,some Church, | papers, but no less useful or interesting. 


College and Corporation land. 
Then follows: 3 Buildings; 4. Mode of occupation; | effect to withdraw subscribers who live in that section, 


5. Implements ; 6. Enclosing; 7 Arable land; 8. Grass | and who very properly preferred to subscribe for local 
lands; 9. Gardens and Orchards ; 10. Woods and Plan- | papers, from our list, we gladly hail them, and wish 
tations; 11. Improvements ; 12. Live Stock ; 13. Rural! them all the prosperity they dese rve. 


Though the establisl:ing of these papers has had the 





The Farmer & Mechanic, Jobn S. Sayward, Editor, | 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jan. 14, 1837. 

Pears.— By Mr Manning. Nelis D'Hiver (La Bon- 
ne Malinoise) a fine fruit of middling size, and stated by 
Mr Manning to be a great bearer. Newtown Virgalieu, 
a breaking fruit, in form and size resembling the Chau- 
montelle. 


| Apples. — By J. M. Ives. Michael Henry Pippin, of 
| Coxe, a fruit of about the quality of the Rhode Island 
| Greening. Carhouse, or Gilpin of Coxe—a most abun- 
| dant bearer, small size, not yet in eating. Fama Gusta 


from New Jersey — rather too acid for a table, not an- 
| swering to the description of Coxe. Also, an unnamed 
fruit, from a tree of a remarkably beautiful and delicate 
| growth; very hardy,— the fruit grows at the extremi- 
| ties of the branches, with very small footstalks, ripe in 
| April. 

The above is the Report of Mr Ives, which was for- 
, warded by him from Salem, together with all the spec- 
j mers of fruit which were exhibited thisday. We have 
only to add, that the Nelis d’hiver, though not hand- 
}some, has the fine flavor of the Chaumontelle. The 
| Newtown Virgalieu, though only tolerable for eating, is 
| fine for baking — and a most extraordinary productive 
fruit, therefore a most profitable kind for cu!tivation — 
| Of the Apples, the Michael Henry Pippin, was the hand- 
| somest fruit, and the finest as to flavor. 
For the Committee. 


WILLIAM KENRICK, | 


LARGE Hi'Gs. 


Bie Hoes.— David Smith, of Hadley, has slain five 
| hogs, the whcle weight of which exceeded twenty-one 








; hundred! One fellow had grown so corpulent about 
the face that, literally he could'nt look “ bevond his 
eye-lids !’’ — Northampton Cour. 

Mr Cornelius Husted, of Pine Plains, in this county, 
fattened this fall, a “lady pig’ 


” 


‘and 1] “ blooming re- 
sponsibilities,” the weight of which was twenty-four 
hundred and thirty-seven pounds! If Northampton can 
produce a swinish family having more weight in com- 
munity than this, we will give it up, and say nothing 
about one of our Duchess county pigs, which had grown 
so fat, that — would you believe it? —- his mother did'nt 
know him ! — Poughkeepsie Tel. 

Larcer Stitt.— Messis Editors,—In order to sus- 
tain the credit of old Duchess, 1 enclose you the weight 
of 11 hogs, which I sold to Mr Eli Mygatt, merchant of 
New Bedford. Their weight was as follows : 350, 352, 
| 384, 387, 391, 400, 443, 493, 459, 496. Aggregate weight 
4542 pounds; averaze weight 413 pounds. The hogs 
were I year old in June last. ALBRO AKIN. 

Quaker Hill, Dec. 26, 1836. Ibid. 


There were yesterday brought to this market, by Mr 
Nathaniel Brown, of Scituate, nine hogs, raised by him 
| the present season, weighing in the aggregate after be- 
ing dressed, 3443 Ibs. averaging a fraction less than 3+3 
pounds each. The largest weighed 460 pounds. They 
were purchased by Messrs Ward & Work, and J, Flo- 
rer, of the Old market.— Prov. Jour. 








| We have given above the utmost that Hadley, “ Old 
! 


| Duchess,” or Scituate can boast of, and now give them 


| a touch of what Southboro’ can do. 


| Larce Hoes.— Joseph Jennison of Southboro’, Ms 
has fatted and brought to Market this season, two Hogs 
18 months old, weighing 629 Ibs. and 557 Ibs., which 
he sold for 13 cents a pound, realizing the sum of $154 
18. Pretty fair business this ' 
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Syow Srorm.— Last Saturday the most severe storm 
that has been experienced this winter, visited us, and 
the quantity of snow fell :s about a foot. “It is an ill 
wind that blows nobody good,”’ says the Advocate of 
last Monday. “The wind which has been steady at 
the North-west, for the last 20 days, veered on Satur- 
day to accommodate the storm, and 20 or 30 vessels la- 
den with Grain and Flour, which have been hovering | 
about our coast, unable to get in, arrived. The price of | 
flour isreduced $1,50, making the speculators look blue. | 
Flour has been $3,00 higher in this market, than in N 
York!’ We continue quotations this week. 





DisgracreruL.— We learn from statements made in 
the New York papers, that 150,000 bushels of Grain, is 
taken monthly from that market for distillation. In this 
way our meat doth become our poison. We have no- 
ticed in some of our exchange papers, a call for a meet- 
ing “ to consider the causes of the present high prices | 
of bread stufls.’’ Is the above a smal! consumption ; 
and for an article highly necesszry for the well-being of 
the community, especially the poor laborer, and conduc- 


cive to the happiness of wives and children, of inebria- 
ted husbands ? 

Perhaps this question will be answered in the delib- 
erations of that meeting. 


(i Our readers will be gratified to learn that the Ru- 
ral Library, projected last January, by S. Fleet, will be 
issued in ashort time. Itisa monthly work ; and its 
object is to furnish the public with a cheap and conven- 
ient edition of the best works on Farming and Garden- 
ing, now extant, and to republish all English publica- 
tions, as fast as they are issued from the -press. Thus 
affording for $3,00, what, in another form, would cost 
twenty or tnirty dollars. One volume of the Rural Li- 
brary will form a complete Library of itself. Published 


by S. Fleet, “1, Barclay Street, New York. 





Sure Burtoixc.— The number of ships built in the 
United States last year was 957 — comprising the fol- 
lowing classes: §8 ships, 94 brigs, 497 schooners, 180 
sloops, 83 steamboats. 
to 119,330 tons. 


The tonnage of which amounted 


Noumeers missinc.— Those of our subscribers who do 
not file their numbers, will confer an essential favor by 
returning to the office, through the mail, No. 1, 7, 8, 
and 23, of the current volume, and No.1 and 20, of the 
fourteenth volume. 


‘To CornresponpENTS.—Samuel Whitmarsh's commu- 
nication on the “ Mulberry War,” came too late for in- 
sertion this week. It shall appear in our neat. W. 
Keith, West Roxbury ; and a communication on Bone 
Manure, by §. F., are on file for next week. 








THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass, in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, week ending January 22. 





January, 1837. | 7,A.M.] 12,M. | 5, P.M. | Wind. 








Sunday, 2 14 | 14 N. 
Monday, 14 22 22 N.N.E, 
Tuesday, 14 26 20 N. 
Wednesday, 8 22 22 | N. 
Thursday, 10 27 26 N. E. 
Friday, 14 34 28 | N. 

| 30 N.N.E. 


Saturday, 24 32 





GARDENER WANTED. 
One who thoroughly anderstands his tusiness, particularly 


SS, euture, will find employment, by addressing 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 3 Central Wharf. 





Jan. 11. 


$50 REWARD. 

An Irishman, wh» called his name James White, hired ot 
the subscriber, on ‘Tuesday, the 17th imstant a large brown 
mare, 8 years old, short switeh tail a very long ani straight 
back. Her natural gait is about eight miles the hour. Also 
aC spring chaise, with drab lining, side lights and amy 
sockets ; the body of a'-rown color, the makee’s uame under 
ke cushion, (Baliard & Parker, Framingham.) The harness 
is brass mounted, with a long flat water hoor on the saddle, 
and Urass front piece on the bridle. 
Mass. and to return the same day, 
and a half feet in height, and has smal. weak eyes 
on a blue suit, and a light colored overcoat 
As he has not returned, $25 will be paid 


Said White is ab oct five 


He had 


25 years of age. 


| fot information of the above property, and $25 for the man. 


PERKINS BOYNTYON, Chariestown Street. 
Sosion, Jan. 21, 1837. 


BRIGHTON NURSERIES. 





For sale, 20,000 Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mulbe rry | 


Plants, warranted the true and genuine tind. Orders ad- 
dressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., 
for Mutberry, Fruit and Ornamental ‘Trees, Shrubs Creep- 
ers, Herbaceous Perennials, &e &e. that are cultivated in 
any Nurseries ia the United States, with a first rate collection 
of Gieen House Plants, will receive prompt attention, and, 
if required, forwarded to any part of the Union. 
srighion, Jan. £8, 1837, 


SEEDS FOR COUNTRY DEALERS. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort: 
mento! Genuine Garden Seeds, for sale, are informed they 
can be furnished at the New England Farmer Office, Nos. 51 
and 52 North Market Street Boston, with boxes containing a 
complete assortment of the Seeds mostly used in a Kiichen 
Gardeu, on as favorable terms as they can be procured in this 
country, neatly done up in small papers, at 6 1-4.cents each — 
warranted to be of the growth of 1836, and of the very first 
quality. A liberal d:scount will be made to dealers. Orna- 


mental Flower Seeds will be added on the same terms, when 

ordered, as well as Peas, Beans, Early and Sweet Corn, etc. 

Oraers should be sent in early. Cataloguessupplied gratis. ; 
Jan, 18. 


TREES. 

Our customers wi! please take notice, that 
the season for transplanutug Trees is approach- 
ing- Allthose who intend to order trees, are 
requested to forward their orders early. The 
. first that comes are served first. Catalogues 
will be supplied gratis on application. Direct to 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


New England Seed Store. 








Jan. 18 


FARM FOR SALE IN WESTBORO. 


Thirty miles from Boston and one mile and a half from the 
Boston and Worcester Railroad Depot on the Road leading 
to Hopkinton Springs, and within twenty minntes ride of 
either place. Containing forty-two acres of land under a 
high state of cultivation, wit anever failing stream of water, 
running through the same—2 good houses, and other out 
buildings all in good repair. Also a ‘arge granite quarry 
easy of access. ‘The granite is of fine color works well, and 
cau at small expense be landed in Boston.’ Said farm ‘s 
pleasantly situated and well worthy the atteution of gentlemen 
in pursuit of a pleasant country seat or a farmer wishing a 
small but good farm, For a person who would wish to aceom- 


He was to go to Dover, | 


fle was abi ut | 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE: 


} 


CORRECTED WITH GPEAT CARE, WEEKLY. 











e ‘ | FROM Tt! 
APPLES, barrel} 175 | 225 
| Beans, white bushel | 175; 2 
REF. mess, ibarre) | 1425 |1436 
No. a, ; , ; “ 141175 /12 25 
prime, ; * | 900) 98n 
Beeswax, (American) pound | 28 | 30 
CHEEFSE, new milk, . ; es | 9 | ts 
FRATHERS, northern, geese, “ | 56 60 
southem, geese, : e o2 56 
Fuax, Amevican, . ; ; ‘ - 912 
| Fis, Cod, ae ‘quintal! 225! 300 
| Froun, Genesee, . . cash | hatred } IS 00 13 By 
} Baltimore, Howard sucet, “ ; 1225, 12 50 
Baluinore, wharf, ‘ bo /1175 1200 
Alexandria, ‘ ; .. 1175; 12 
| Grain, Corn, northern yellow bushel | 112) 135 
| southern flat yellow ss 109) 116 
white, ; ; ’ o 108 It 
Rye, northern, : | “ | 250! 185 
Barley, , 5 i Ae 90! 100 
Vats, northern,. (prime) i 5 65 "10 
| Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs | 22 50) 
| best English, new ; 92 5U | 26 00 
hard pressed, . . ° ™ 20 WO 21 00 
| Honey, ; ' gallon 45 5O 
| Hops, Ist quality : ‘ - | pound 9) Ww 
| 2d quality . 7 $ 
|} Lakp, Boston, Ist sort, we 16 | 17 
| southern, Ist sort, ‘ pw 15) 16 
| LEATHER, Philadelphia city tamage, |“ 30! 31 
do eountry uo | se | 24) 27 
} Ba'timore city _— so a +) 
do, dry hide } 4 2i 23 
New York red, light, } 4 24) 3 
j Boston do. slaughter, és 21 23 
| do. light, , « 19 21 
| Lime, hest sort, ; ° 2 . | cask 1 30! 
|} Mackeket,No.I,new, . . barre) | 9 50) 190) 
| PLasteR Parts, per ton of 2200 Ibs. | cask | 300) 312 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . ‘barrel | 3040) 31 60 
} clear from other States | a 27 00) 30 00 
| bone, middlings, scarce, Pie 
| Sreps, Herd’s Grass, . : bushel; 300 312 
Red Top, & 85 § 00 
Hemp, i ; i , eo 275; 30 
Red Clover, northers pound 44; 179 
Southern Clover, , 13, 18 
Sirk Cocoons,(American) . |bushel| 275) 400 
TALLOW, tried, . m i F Ib, 9} 10 
| Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, pound 85) 130 
American, full blood, washed, “ 65 7 
do. 3-4ths do, ; « | 60) 65 
| do. 1-2 do. , toog 53) 58 
do. 1-4 and common “ | 50; 55 
! 
= _ { Pulled superfine, | “ | 65) 7 
ct | Ist Lambs, . ; } «se 55| 60 
== 24 ~~ «do. : : “ 40) 45 
22 ]3d do, “ 30! 33 
' a. ! 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. | 
| less per fh. 


modate families visiting the Springs, this stards unrivalled, | 


said farm will be sold ‘ow if apphed for immediately, to 
NAHUM HARRINGTON, Esq. Westboro, or HENRY 
WHITMORE, on the premises. 


Also one containing eightacres, with a new house and other | 


out buildings suitab'e for a mechanic, on the same road, with- 
i: one mile of the village. Apply as above Dec. 28 





LINSEED OIL MEAL, 

The subscribers are now ready to supply Farmers and 
Stable Kespers with the above superior article for feeding 
horses, cattle and swine the quality and cheapness of which 
has been fully tested by farmers in the vicinity, and stable 
keepers in the city, to whom reference will be given 


The Linseed Oi) Meal is used generally as a substilute for | 


corn meal, and is mixed with bran, or any other food baving 
little nourishment, or with cut hay aad bran for horses; and 
is believed to be as cheap food as corn meal at seventyfive 
cents per bushel. , 
The price of the above is thirty dollars per ton, delivered 
at the mill in Mectiord, thirtytwo dollars in Soston Apply at 
No 10 Commercia! wharf, or in Medford at the mil), . 
Nov. 23. GkO. L. STEARNS & CO. 


THOMAS’S ALMANAC. 

Just received and for sale, at the New England Farmer 
Office. We commend this to our pitrons as an excellent 
substitute for Fesse: den’s Almanac, the p tblication of which 
is suspended for this season JOS. BRECK & CO. 

dan. 11. 


PROVISION MARKET. 


KETAIL PRICES. 


Hams, northern, : . |pound; 14] 18 

| southern, and western oe Paes ae 

PorK, whole hogs, ; ; Pie fe 12 

PouLTRY, ° , “ sa 16 

SurTeR,(tub) . , ; « | 99] 9 

lump ‘ . Wee 2 25 

| Eaas, ‘ i |dozen| 24} £5 

| PoTATors, i bushel; * 50; 75 
Ciper, barrel 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay. Jan. 23, 1837. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 400 Beef Cattle, and 790 Sheep—about 50 
Beef Cattle unsold. 

rices.—Beef Cattle.—About last week's prices were 
| obtained for a like quality, and we quote to conform, viz. 
extra, $7 50 ; first quality $6 75 a 7 25; second quality 
$6 00 a 6 50; third quality $4 75 a 5 75. 

Sheep.— We noticed lots taken at $3 50, 4 25, 4 50, 
4 66, 5 12, and 5 88, 

Swine. None at Market, 
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BAKE OL Lh Xo 


MORTAL AND IMMORTAL. 
BY R. C. WATERSTON, 


In soul man mounts and flies — 
In flesh he dies — 
Not that lie may not here taste of the cheer ; 
But as birds drink, and straight lift up their head, 
So may he sip, and think 
Of better drink, 
Hie may attain to afier he is dead. —{Herbert.] 


I stand between the Future and the Past, 
That which has been, and that which is to be — 
A feeble ray from the Eternal cast, 
A scanty rill that seeks a shoreless sea ; 
A living soul, treading this earthly sod ; 
A finite being — yet a child of God. 


A body crumbling to the dust away, 
A spirit panting for eternal peace ; 

A heavenly kingdom in a frame of clay, 
An infant ange! fluttering for release ; 
An erring man whose race has just begun, 
A pilgrim journeying on from sun to sun. 


Creature of clay, yet heir of future life, 
Dweller upon a world | shall outlive; 
Soldier of Christ battling ‘midst earthly strife, 


Yet hoping, by that strengthywhich God may give, God, my child, that he enabled you to resist’ the | 
|temptacion ; and endeavor henceforth to sustain | 


To burst the doors of death, and glorying rise, 
Triumphant frum the grave to tread the skies ! 


TEMPTATION. 

A poor little chimney sweeper had engaged at 
a chateau to sweep a chimuey which led from 
the roof to the apartment of a Princess. 

When he had descended to the fire-place he 
found no one in the chamber, and he remained 
there for some time ‘ooking at the many beautiful 
things which were in it. 

‘That, however, which pleased him the most, 
was a Watch garnished with diamonds laying up- 
ou the toilette table. At first he must needs take 
itinio his hands. Then came the wish, O! that 
I had sucha wateb! 

A moment after, he said to himself, what if I 
should take it? 
make me a thief. 

At the sume time, no one will ever know is, 
said he, speaking to himself again. 


ber. As quick as possible, be replaced the watch, 
and saved himself by a retreat up the chimney. 


Returning home, this watch was always pre- | 
Wherever he went, or wher- | 


gent to his mind, 
ever he was, it was constantly before his eyes. 
He endeavored to drive it away from his thoughts 
—butin vain! It secimed as if he was drawn 
towards it by a superior power. 

He could not sleep, so that finally he resolved 
he would return and take it. 

When he had gained the apartment, everything 
was so still that he could not doubt but he was 
there alone. ‘Tunid and trembling, he approached 
the toilette, where by the feeble light of the moon 
he perceived the watch, 

Already was lis hand extended, when near to 
it be discovered still greater treasures, diamond 
ear-rings and bracelets. 

“Shall I,” said he to himself, trembling in eve- 
ry limb,—* Shall 1” — 


———_+ -—= a | 


But fie! said he, that would | 


Bat at this | 
very moment a noise was heard in the next cham. | 


the rest of my life ? 
| quietly afterwards ? 
/any one inthe face ? — That’s very true.— Never- 
‘theless IT shall become rich suddenly ; [ shall be 
able to ride in my coach; to have fine clothes, 
and something to live upon luxuriously every day 
“'Thenif [ should be discovered ? — But how 
-can they discover me? Nobody sees me. 
“ Nobody! Does not, then, God see me — He, 
| who is everywhere, Should [ dare to 
my prayers to Himif Leommitted this theft ?— 
/ Could T die in peace >” 
At this thought an icy chillness came over 


address 


hitn. 
“rather letme have poverty with a good con- 
science, than riches with villany,” and as he said 
this he hastily returned by the way which he 
came. 

The Princess whose s'eeping room was adjoin- 
ing to this, bad seen and heard all thathad passed, 
ishe recognised the litthe boy by the light of the 
moon, and the next day she went to his house. 
| © Hear me, my little fellow,” said she, “ when 
| you came to my apartment jast night, why did 
'you not take my watch and diamonds ?” 
| The little boy fell at her feet, aud) so great was 
| his fear, he could not atier a single word. 


| the 


“No,” said he, replacing the diamonds, | 
’ ’ H Se. ’ 


| «But then! shall I not be a detested wretch all | pedition next summer, to attempt the north-wes ¢ 
* | 

Shall 1 ever be able to sleep | passage. 

Shall T ever dare to look | 


Missing Wuaters.— It is feared that some of 
sritish whaling ships are again enclosed by 
ithe ice in the arctic regions. Five vessels are yet 
‘missing, who when last seen were hemmed in by 
| the ice in Davis’s straits, in latitude 72 degrees 
| north, 

| A Bill passed the Mass. House of Represenia- 
| tives, authorizing the reception of the portion of 
jthe Surplus Revenue falling to the share of this 
| Commonwealth. Another, distributing it equally 
| among the cities and towns. 


| Micnigan.— The bill for the admission of this 
| State into the Union as an independent State, has 
| passed in the United States Senate, by a vote of 
| 10 to 25. 
| 
| 


> 





TO Pc.OUGHUMEN 
The subscriber has upwards of 300 acres of meadow land, 
now in sod, near the city o' New York, that he wishes 
ploug ied as ear'y intoue course of lhe next year as practicable. 
He wishes to coutract for the whole, or any part. It must be 
ploughed four inches deep, the furrow must be turned com- 
pletely ever, so that the whole will ‘ie flat, ‘To plough a 
great part of this land, advantageous y aud speedily, a double 
team of light cattle is preierable to oue pair of heavy oxen. 
Provender for men and eaitle, ean be procured on the prem- 
Apply by tetter, directed to Authony Dey, No. 63 





ises. 


. . . { ye . . « @ . > 4 a *)? " . : i! 
« ] heard the whole,” said the Princess ; “ thank | Cedar street, corner of Nassau street, New York, by mai! or 


| yourselfin the way of virtue. 

| «From this momeut you are to live with me. 
| will feed and clothe you. 1 will do still more. 
, 1 will bring you up under my own care, and give 


/one bad action shall return to you no more,” 

| ‘The child wept bitterly, He wished to express 
his thanks, but he could not; he could only sob 
‘and clasp his hands, 

The Princess kept her word. This little boy 
was well brought up; and his benefactress had 
the satisfaction and delight of seeing him as he 
‘advanced in life, become a learned, good and picus 
| man. Z 


| Coneresg.— We perceive by the public jour- 
nals, that a bill has been introduced into the Sen- 
“ate, for the entire, but gradual, reduction of the 
‘tariff. It is generally thought that it will become 
a law. 


| 

THe Wearuer.— No one can complain of the 
present winter, We have had a few days of se- 
vere cold; but on the whole, we have had a re- 
markably mild and open winter. Up to January 
18, we have not had three inches of snow, at ai.y 
one time We understand that at Portland, they 
have had as many feet. 


Iiour, in this market is held at $15,00 retail. 


Petitions for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are pouring into Congress. J. 
Q. Adams recently presented two, signed exclu- 
sively by females, when a scene ensued, such as 
would disgrace a war-couneil of savages. 


The Boston Post says that during the year 1836, 
there were lost on the coast of the United States, 
56 ships and barks, 97 brigs, 12 sloops, 121 scloon- 


lers, 30 boats, and 8296 lives. 


; . Rss 
| Perseverance.—It is said that the English 


) Government contemplates sending out another ex- 


you such an eduveation that the remembrance of 


A. DEY. 


| otherwiee, stating terms, &e. 

New York, Nov. 30, 

AURSERY OF WILLIAM KRENRICK., 
Nonantum Hill in Newton, 54 miles from Boston by the West- 
ern Avenue, and neur the great Western Rail Roud. 

This establishment, whieh now comprises 25 aeres, includes 
the selections of the finest kinds of new Flemish Pears, and 
| of all other hardy fruits — selections from the first rate sources 
aud the finest varieties known. 

75,000 Morus Multicaulis, er true Chinese Mulberry Trees, 
can now be supplied, wholesale or retail. " 

Ornamental trees, shrubs and roses. Also 
flowering plants of the most beautiful varieties. 

Address by mail, post paid, to Wittiam Kenrick, New 
ton, Mass. ‘Trees and plants when ordered, are carefully 
selected, and labelled, and faithiilly packed, and duly ‘or- 
worded from Boston by land or sea. ‘T'ransportation gratis 
to the city. Catalogues will be sent to all who apply. 

Sept. 21 Sm . 





Ilerbaceous 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Volumes I. and UL. of the Horticultural Register. are ready 
for delivery, embellished with eclored engravings, and a 
beautiful copperplate frontispiece. For sale at the New 
England Farmer Office, by 


Jan 18, JOS. BRECK & CO, 
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